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JOHN B. LEICESTER WARREN 

LORD DE TABLEY 



John Byrne Leicester Warren, third Baron 
de Tabley, was born at Tabley House, Cheshire, 
on April 26, 1835. The peerage was the crea- 
tion of George IV,, who, in 1826, so honoured 
his friend and associate, Sir John Fleming 
Leicester, the poet's grandfather. But though 
the peerage was new, the family was among the 
oldest and most distinguished in England. It is 
the boast of many a proud house that its founder 
" came over with the Conqueror." Through 
Gundrida, who married Earl Warrenne, the De 
Tableys traced their descent from the Conqueror 
himself. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the marriage of the heiress of the 
Leicesters with the chief of the Clan O'Byrne 
brought into the family the blood of a line of 
Irish kings ; and in the person of the poet there 
mingled with these a third strain no less noble 
than either. His mother was Catherina Barbara, 
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daughter of Jerome, Count de Salis-Soglio, 
through whom he was related to some of the 
greatest houses of France and Germany. The 
man who stamped his mark deepest on the 
family was Sir Peter Leycester, the famous 
antiquary. He restored the old Hall, a portion 
of which, one of the finest specimens of its kind * 
in England, still stands in the Park. The 
author of the Histarical Antiquities of Cheshire was 
a fitting ancestor to the author of the Flora of 
Cheshire; and the exhaustless patience of the 
former with genealogical detail seems to be 
reproduced in the equally great patience of 
the latter with the minutiae of numismatics. 

A serious mistake had been made in laying 
the foundations of Tabley House, and extensive 
structural alterations became necessary. Partly 
for this reason, and partly because Lord de 
Tabley was then in weak health, the family were 
much abroad during Warren's childhood. Five 
winters between 1836 and 1846 were spent on 
the Continent, and chiefly in Italy. Even at this 
time, largely through the influence of his god- 
father. Lord Zouche (affectionately known as 
*' Uncle Bob"), the boy gave evidence of the 
interests which distinguished him in after life; 
he was a poet and a collector before he was well 
out of the nurseryi and with the zeal of an 
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enthusiast he tried to inoculate others with his 
tastes. '' Tell Catherine I advise her to begin at 
once collecting caterpillars or birds' egg3i both 
are useful," he writes to his mother, with a 
gravity all unconscious of the quaintness of the 
advice from a boy of ten or eleven. In 1847 
he was sent to Eton, and he remained there till 
1852, when he matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford. In both places he suffered from that 
irregularity of education which the wandering 
life of his parents had rendered inevitable. 
His second class in classics and in history was 
no measure either of his intellectual powers or 
of his earnest desire for knowledge. But if he 
did not attain the highest position as a scholar 
in the academical sense, his subsequent work 
proves that at Eton and Oxford he did what 
was far more difficult and far more important ; 
he absorbed into himself the classical spirit. 
Few English poets have so thoroughly made 
that spirit their own. Nor did he confine him- 
self to classical and academic studies. He 
threw himself into the study of German, which 
was at that time taking the place hitherto held 
by Italian as the second modern language 
studied by Englishmen. He spent a long 
vacation at Dresden, learned the language, and 
read Goethe, who had now, largely through 
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Carlyle, deposed Schiller from the position h6 
had held in English minds in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. But Warren's genius 
(in spite of his admiration of Browning) was not 
of the Gothic order, and German thought left no 
deep mark on hi« mind. 

Warren did not take his degree till 1859, but 
he had left the University some time before. In 
1858 he accompanied Lord Stratford de Red- 
cli£Fe to Constantinople as an unpaid attach^. 
He had begun to collect coins many years 
before, and in the East he found a happy 
hunting-ground. But while he made full use 
of his opportunities, he knew well that there 
were still richer hunting-grounds nearer home. 
"Constantinople," he wrote long afterwards, 
" is good ground for Sassanians, if you wish 
to add to your store ; but if you want 
coins, pause at Smyrna on your way to 
Syria. It is the best coin town in the world, 
after London and Paris." These numismatic 
studies were continued after Warren'$ return 
from the East, and they were one of the chief 
bonds in the friendship between him and the 
historian Freeman, which began about this 
time. Freeman thought him the first authority 
of the time on Greek coinage, and it was in 
illustration of the History of Federal GcvemmeiU 
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that Warren's Essay on Greek Federal Coinage was 
published in 1863. About the same time he 
contributed a number of articles on coins to the 
Numismatic Chronicle. 

While he was in the East, Warren made the 
acquaintance of Lord Strangford. The friend-* 
ship which at once sprang up remained unbroken 
until Strangford's death in 18691 when the 
poet wrote with reference to him the beautiful 
verses entitled Misrepresentation. Nothing gives 
a more pleasant impression of Warren's charac- 
ter than the correspondence between him and 
Strangford. It has been well said that a man is 
known no less by the letters he receives than by 
those he writes. All that Warren himself wrote 
was, as his friend Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
says, ** enveloped in an atmosphere of affection to 
the person addressed ; " and the replies were in 
harmony with what he wrote. Only a very 
lovable man could have been the recipient of 
such playful, breezy, delightful epistles as those 
which Lord Strangford wrote to Warren, 

The year 1859 was marked for Warren by 
two memorable events. One was the death of 
George Fortescue, hitherto his most intimate 
friend, who was accidentally killed while yacht-* 
ing. Those who knew Warren best declare that 
he never completely recovered from this blow. 
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The other event W3S the issue of his first 
volume of verse, entitled Poems, by G. F. 
Preston. Warren published four volumes under 
this nom de plume. Those which followed 
were: Ballads and Metrical Sketches (i860), 
with which was bound up the previous 
volume ; The Threshold of Atrides (1861) ; and 
Glimpses of Antiquity (1862). About the first 
of these volumes there has been a misappre- 
hension which it may be well to clear up. 
It has been described as the joint produc- 
tion of Warren and Fortescue. In point of 
fact it and the other 'Preston' volumes were 
wholly the work of Warren. None of them 
attracted the least attention, and in none of 
them is Warren seen at his best ; for, notwith- 
standing his boyish verses, his was not a pre- 
cocious genius. Many a scribbler who was 
not fit to make his ink has surpassed his early 
efforts. Those volumes, however, contained 
material which he afterwards worked up and 
used with more effect in his later publications. 

Deeply as he felt the loss of his friend 
Fortescue, the early sixties were probably the 
brightest years of Warren's life, for the world 
seemed all before him where to choose. The 
fact that his poems remained unread did not 
discourage him: few were aware that he had 
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even attempted authorship ; and he W2s con- 
scious of the power to do better work. He 
had intellect, a happy though a very sensitive 
disposition, powerful family connexions and 
numerous friends. He had known the best men 
of his time at Oxford. Through them, or 
through his relations, or by force of his personal 
charm, he afterwards gained acquaintance in 
London with nearly all his contemporaries who 
were worth knowing, and also with a consider- 
able number of the most distinguished of his 
seniors. Gladstone was an old family friend. 
So was Lord Houghton, who was at that time 
one of the greatest powers in literary society as 
well as one of the most attractive of men. He 
saw much of Warren and personally exercised 
a great influence over him. To Houghton 
Warren was indebted for an introduction to 
Swinburne, who ultimately became one of his 
most intimate literary friends ; and it was also 
through Houghton that he made the acquaint- 
ance of Tennyson in 1 867. There was afterwards 
much friendly intercourse between the elder 
poet and the younger, who was sometimes 
privileged to hear the Laureate '' mouthing out 
the hollow oes and aes" of his own poems. 
When in 1875 he paid his first visit to Tennyson 
he notes in his diary that this is an old boyish 
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ambition fulfilled. Browning was another in- 
timate friend of still older date. On his death 
Warren remarks that their acquaintance dated 
quite thirty years back, and that Browning had 
been connected with many events of his un- 
eventful life. The diary notes with a touch 
of pathos, under date March 22, 1889, <'My 
last walk with Browning." To him Warren 
owed more than one of the treasures of his 
library, and in particular the proofs, with the 
real names uncancelled, of Red Cotton Nigkfrcap 
Country. 

Warren was called to the bar in i860 ; but 
he was ill qualified for the profession of the law ; 
and probably he never seriously contemplated 
it. His real profession was literature ; upon 
which, notwithstanding the failure of his early 
volumes of poetry, he entered with brilliant 
prospects. In those days the Saturday Review 
was in the flush of its vigorous youth, and the 
editor, J. Douglas Cook, was watching keenly for 
young men of talent. He enlisted Warren in his 
corps. During 1861 the new contributor wrote 
vigorously, and with not a little skill and grace, 
for the journal. He continued for some years to 
make contributions, though less frequently, until 
in 1865 a misunderstanding with Douglas Cook 
broke for ever his connexion with the Saturday 
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Review. But before this connexion closed an* 
other had opened through George Henry Lewes, 
editor of the newly founded Farinightiy Review. 
Swinburne's Atcdanta in Calydon had just been 
published, and in the first number of the Review 
a criticism of it by Warren appeared. The 
genius of the young poet at once appealed 
to Warren ; and the criticism, though it noted 
with mild disapproval certain errors in natural 
history offensive to the botanist, was laudatory. 
The editor, however, introduced in revision a 
somewhat patronising phrase, referring to Swin- 
burne as one who might claim a place ^' among 
contemporaneous minor poets/' The words 
caused Warren acute distress. He was conscious 
of the powerful influence which Swinburne ex- 
ercised over him, and he tortured himself need- 
lessly with the thought that this disparaging 
phrase would be interpreted as a slight meanly 
put upon one to whom he was himself indebted. 
Meanwhile his poetical work went on. In 
1863 he changed both his publisher and his 
nom de plume. The ' Preston.' volumes had been 
published by Kent. The Greek Federal Coinage 
bore Warren's own name and the imprint of 
Macmillaa Macmillan was the publisher also 
of three volumes of verse issued under the 
pseudonym of William Lancaster. These were : 
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PraeierUa ( z B63)pEchgties and Manodramas ( 1 864), 
and Studies in Verse (1865). The rapidity of 
production is noticeable, and still more notice- 
able is the great improvement in the quality 
of the work. Warren had not yet grown to 
his full stature, but he had developed wonder- 
fully, and could now produce such a perfect 
picture of nature as A Frosty Day, and such a 
picture of an inner state, like one of Browning's 
in its intensity, as The Strange Parable} Those 
volumes have their limitations, and are marred 
by one or two tolerably grave faults. In most 
of the poems the author is not in sufficiently 
close touch with his subject ; and in many of 
them the influence of Tennyson is too conspicu- 
ous. At no time probably was that influence so 
dominant throughout England ; and Warren's 
singular sensitiveness made him peculiarly apt 
to respond to it. But far worse faults might 
have been pardoned for the sake of the blank 
verse, sometimes, as in The Sale at the Farm, 
marked by that simplicity which seems so easy 
and is so seldom attained, sometimes, as in 
Niobe^ noble and stately. For Warren mastered 
this difficult measure, which many poets 

'* Strive to do, and agonise to do, 
And fsul in doing," 

^ This, however, is expanded and greatly improred in Rehearsals, 
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sooner, than he mastered the lyrical measures. 
But still he received little encouragement. The 
'^ Lancaster" volumes did not indeed fail as 
absolutely as the "Preston " ones, but they were 
far from winning popularity. 

In 1866 Warren made a firesh effort on new 
lines. Under the powerful stimulus of Atalanta 
in Cafydon he produced the classical drama of 
PhUoaeUSf the title-page of which proclaimed 
it to be « by UA." By these letters Warren 
meant simply " Master of Arts/' but it was not 
unnaturally conjectured that they stood for 
Matthew Arnold, a mistake which gave the real 
author some annoyance and necessitated ex- 
planations. PhUocUies was received with a 
chorus of well-deserved praise, and Warren 
seemed at last to have won position and renown 
among the poets of the time. His drama was 
compared with Atalanta^ and though the palm 
was awarded to Swinburne, the nameless writer 
was deemed to bear the comparison not un- 
worthily. 

Philodetes well deserved the commendation of 
the critics. It is beautiful with the austere 
beauty of a Sophoclean tragedy ; but for that 
very reason it was ill adapted to win popularity. 
Finely conceived and well drawn as is the 
character of Philoctetes, the drama neverthe- 
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less necessarily lacks that profound and varied 
humanity which is the charm of the native 
English drama. Matthew Arnold has called 
attention, both in prose and in verse, to the 
complexity of jarring and warring civilisations 
as the secret of the great contrast between 
ancient and modern life. The mingled threads 
of '< Germany, France, Christ, Moses, Athens, 
Rome,'' are all to be found in the web of our 
thought and our emotion. On this account, 
some have maintained, sculpture has had to 
give way to painting ; and it has been pro- 
phesied that painting in turn must give way 
to the still more profoundly emotiontl art of 
music. There certainly has been a similar 
movement in literature. The classical is 
statuesque, the romantic is pictorial. He who 
reverts to the classical, therefore, ipso fado limits 
himself to an audience which may be fit, but 
whose numbers will assuredly be few. At a 
subsequent date Warren protested with some 
heat against the opinion of a critic that his 
poems were '^ only intended for the few." He 
took this to mean that they were <' purposely 
addressed to a limited and select circle." Pro- 
bably the critic only meant that there was 
necessary for their appreciation a kind of cul- 
ture which only the few possess; and as 
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regards the poems on the classical model at 
any rate much might be said in support of 
that opinion. The genius of Milton himself 
could not make Samson Aganistes popular. 

But while there is no difficulty in accounting 
for the fact that its own great merit and the 
favourable judgment of critics failed to win 
popularity for PhilodeUSf it is less easy to explain 
why Orestes (which was also " by M,A./' and was 
published in 1867) was so much more coldly 
received, and why in particular Hutton of the 
Spedaior^ who had been one of the warmest 
panegyrists of Philoctetes^ could find so little to 
say on behalf of Warren's second drama. His 
coldness about Orestes deeply wounded the 
author. Apparently the reason for it was that 
PhUodetes had inspired Hutton with the hope 
of better things in the future. But no very 
marked advance can reasonably be looked for 
in a year ; and, moreover, the praise bestowed 
upon PhUodetes was praise for work done, not 
for mere promise. Further, it is far from being 
clear that there was no advance in Orestes. 
Warren himself always preferred it to ''the 
malodorous one of Lemnos," as he playfully 
called the hero of PhUodetes; and we need 
not refer to the proverbial partiality of the 
parent for the ill-formed or weakly child in 

B 
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order to explain his judgment. Orestes does 
seem to be superior to PAi/iJc/^fes— weightier, 
more vivid and more real because it contains 
more of the personal emotion of the author. 
Into hardly any of his works has Warren put 
a larger share of his own deepest feeling. The 
view taken by the critics was the more to be 
regretted because Warren, naturally shy and 
diffident, needed more than most men the 
warmth and sunshine of applause. He had 
gallantly maintained his courage through many 
failures. This sudden frost of criticism, blight- 
ing the new buds of hope and ambition, 
shrivelled him up far more than all the pre- 
vious neglect. For a time, though happily 
not for long, he paused in his efforts to 
achieve distinction in poetry. 

Warren's poetry had been a source, not 
of profit, but of expense to him. He now 
wished to make money by his pen, and he 
therefore turned his thoughts to the novel, 
"and succeeded," says Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, "in producing three which at least ful- 
filled the purpose for which they were in- 
tended." In reality, Warren wrote in all four 
novels, but the last is separated from the others 
by a considerable interval of time. They are : 
A Screw Loose (1868), Ropes of Sand (1869), 
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Hence these Tears (1872), and Salvia Rkhnumd 
(1878). All were published anonymously. The 
author himself did not look upon these novels 
as serious contributions to literature. They 
were not, like his poetry, part of his life ; 
they were "pot-boilers," and when they had 
served their purpose, he was content that they 
should be forgotten. 

The cold reception of Orestes disposed Warren 
to turn to some other occupation than litera^ 
ture, and suggestions and recommendations 
were not wanting. In 1868 occurred the 
general election which gave Gladstone his 
first lease of power. Lord de Tabley urged 
his son to stand for the Mid-Cheshire division. 
He consented, threw himself into the contest 
with characteristic ardour, and, though he was 
defeated, fought the battle in a way which 
surprised those who knew him only as the 
author of Philoctetes — the shy student, botanist, 
and numismatist. One of the objects for which 
he stood was to test the Liberal vote before 
the introduction of the ballot, and the result 
was such as to make it probable that, if he 
had become a candidate after the passing of 
the Ballot Act, he would have been elected. 
When, however, at a later date, he was once 
more asked to stand for the division in which 
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his home lay, private circumstances caused him 
to decline the invitation; and after 1886 Glad- 
stone's conversion to Home Rule stood in the 
way. The personal friendship between him and 
Gladstone continued unbroken, but, like many 
others, Warren felt that he had been deserted 
by his leader, of whose politics he often spoke 
with bitterness. His own principles remained 
unchanged : he died, as he had lived, what 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, quoting Lacor- 
daire, calls him — " an impenitent Liberal." 
Once again, after he had succeeded to the 
title, and, strangely enough, after the brilliant 
success of the first series of Poems Dramatic 
and Lyrical^ he contemplated parliamentary life 
— this time, of course, in the House of Lords. 
He had had occasion to speak in public and 
found that he could do so with considerable 
effect ; and he was still diffident as to his 
poetry. He consulted a friend, who dissuaded 
him from entering upon public life. Un- 
doubtedly the advice was wise. On the verge 
of sixty the habits of a life are not to be 
changed with impunity ; and that sensitiveness 
which exposed Warren to so much suffering, 
even in the quieter career of letters, would have 
caused him to endure agonies in politics. 

Two events of the year 1869 profoundly 
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affected Warren. The death of his friend Lord 
Strangford has been already mentioned. In the 
same year died Warren's mother, between whom 
and her son the bond of affection had always 
been exceptionally close. After her death the 
family sought distraction from their grief in 
travel ; and in the course of a winter abroad 
Warren saw the opening of the Qecumenical 
Council of 1869, which was the occasion of an 
impressive poem. The effect of his loss showed 
itself in a remarkable variability of temperament : 
he was apt to pass with unnatural rapidity from 
gloom to gaiety. Unfortunately for him, the loss 
paved the way for other changes which affected 
him deeply. In 1871 his father married a 
second time, and he left Tabley, as he believed, 
for good ; for he thought and said that his father 
was likely to outlive him. It was after this date, 
when he had settled in London with two un- 
married sisters, that Warren became known to 
the younger generation of men of letters ; and 
some misapprehensions as to his character have 
arisen from the fact that they were familiar only 
with the literary side of his life, and knew little 
or nothing about his pursuits and interests in the 
country. Moreover, they knew him only after 
he had been disheartened by repeated disap- 
pointments in literature, and when he was greatly 
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worried by private cares. In consequence, the 
** hermit " aspect has been unduly insisted upon. 
** I remember/' says Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, " that in the later seventies it used to 
be said : ' Warren has two friends. The first 
he has not seen for five years, the second for 
six.' " In those days the words contained that 
modicum of truth which usually underlies epi- 
grammatic sayings ; but even then they required 
to be qualified by remembrance of the principle 
upon which Warren acted through life, that a 
man ought to have an acquaintance for each 
finger of both hands. Mr. Gosse, in his excel- 
lent " Portrait " contributed to the Contemporary 
Review^ has told how he himself and Mr. Austin 
Dobson owed their position on the list of War- 
ren's friends to this principle. It is well also to 
bear in mind the same writer's emphatic de- 
claration that " he lived for friendship — poetry 
and his friends were the two lode-stars of his 
life." 

In Tabley House there are two portraits of 
the poet. The later of the two represents the 
worn, grand face of a man who has thought and 
suffered greatly ; the earlier, painted by George 
Richmond when Warren was eighteen, seems 
to explain some of the ill-success and a good 
deal of the sorrow of his life. It is the face of 
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a man in the highest degree sensitive and shrink- 
ing ; and di£Eidence and sensitiveness certainly 
did tell against Warren's success. Yet there was 
no want of manliness in his nature ; and the 
conception of him as a mere recluse, fostered 
though it has been by the writings and words 
of his friends, is an utter mistake. " He is 
Faunus, he is a woodland creature," are the 
words of Tennyson, quoted by Mr, Gosse. But 
how was a mere " woodland creature " to acquire 
the dramatic power evinced by Philocteies and 
Orestes and Joel ? How was he to rival Brown- 
ing himself in such glimpses into a soul as are 
given in The Count of Senlis at his Toilet? It is. 
true that in the late seventies and afterwards 
Warren from time to time withdrew to some 
retreat which he revealed only to a very few of 
his most intimate friends. But this was no 
meaningless eccentricity, still less was it misan- 
thropy. Of a high-strung nervous organisation, 
he found that the din and bustle of the city got 
upon his nerves, and that for concentrated work 
any interruption was to him fatal. The device, 
therefore, was his equivalent for Carlyle's sound- 
proof room ; and it is not clear that it was the 
worse of the two. 

Warren's manner of life in the country is so 
imperfectly known that it may be worth while 
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to dwell upon it for a little. All are aware that 
he was an accomplished botanist, and that he 
was one of the leading authorities of his time 
on the bratnbles. A fine specimen of the 
tribe now grows on his grave ; and across the 
beautiful book-plate designed for him by his 
friend William Bell Scott lies a spray sym- 
bolical of his favourite recreation. He made a 
profound study of the botany of his native 
county and wrote two MSS. on the subject, 
the later and completer of which was, after his 
death, entrusted by his sister. Lady Leighton 
Warren, to Mr. Spencer Moore to edit, and was 
published in 1899 as a memorial of her brother. 
The materials for this book were the product of 
his rambles and studies during the years when 
Tabley was his home, and they were worked up 
in the early years of his residence in London, 
after the second marriage of his father. These 
botanical studies left their mark on Warren's 
poetry. He is scrupulously accurate in all his 
references to nature, and he is fastidious, as we 
have seen in the case of Swinburne's Atalania 
in Cafydon, in his criticisms of others on this 
ground. Among contemporaries, only Tenny- 
son and Matthew Arnold came fairly well 
through his scrutiny. Even Tennyson, though 
the critic praises his conscientious care, is occa- 
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sionally found astray, but Arnold is always 
trusted by him. The botanical studies, however, 
vrere only one among many indications of his 
passionate love of nature. " He never lost a sun- 
set at Tabley except by accident," writes a rela- 
tive thoroughly acquainted with his habits. " If 
there was the least hope of one he was ready 
waiting to run out and watch it." The sunsets of 
Cheshire are magnificent ; and perhaps here we 
have the secret of the gorgeous colouring which 
is conspicuous in De Tabley's verse. Certainly 
his landscapes bear traces of his home : it is the 
meres and pastures of his beloved Cheshire that 
he habitually depicts. For years, both before 
and after his accession to the title, he saw little 
of Tabley ; and many, aware of the fact and 
ignorant of its causes, drew the conclusion that 
his magnificent home had no hold on his afiFec- 
tion, and that he had no local patriotism. They 
were profoundly mistaken. He loved Tabley 
first of all, Cheshire next, and England third. It 
was not by the Flora alone that the descendant 
of Sir Peter Leycester showed how " blood will 
out.'' He contemplated making a Cheshire glos- 
sary, and had a large amount of matter collected 
when he found that Colonel Egerton Leigh was 
working at the subject ; whereupon he put his 
material at the disposal of the latter. He also 
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at one time thought of undertaking a Cheshire 
conchology. 

A man who studies botany may be a recluse ; 
but one who compiles a glossary of a rustic 
dialect must necessarily come to speech with his 
fellow-men. Warren, in fact, took part in the 
life of his county and neighbourhood in many 
ways. He had a high sense of duty, and he 
was aware that, as the son of one of the princi- 
pal landlords, he could not play his part rightly 
unless he threw himself into that life. More- 
over, he had all the tastes of a country gentle- 
man. The fact that he was one of the most 
accomplished skaters in England has been men- 
tioned in more than one biographical notice of 
him. He was also a keen cricketer, taking an 
active part in a local Tabley club, of which he 
was captain, and being a member also of the 
larger county one. He hunted for two seasons, 
but gave it up because of the expense. He had 
more than one serious accident with horses : of 
one he bore the marks on his face for the rest 
of his life ; another so shook him that he could 
never bear to speak of it He was a keen 
angler, and would often go away with his cousin, 
the Count de Salis, and put up at a little inn by 
the Ribble for the salmon-fishing, which was 
not yet ruined, or to dig about Ribchester for 
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Roman antiquities, or merely to enjoy the 
scenery of his Lancashire moors. It has been 
erroneously asserted that he cared nothing for 
shooting. In point of fact, he shot up to the 
day he left Tabley ; and almost the first thing 
he did on his return in 1887 was to go out and 
shoot the coverts. Finding his old guns worn 
out he ordered new ones ; and with a kindliness 
worthy of Sir Walter Scott, he went for them, 
not to any London maker of great name, but to 
the old gunsmith at Knutsford, who had taught 
him as a boy to shoot. 

These details, trivial in themselves, show that 
Warren was not all summed up in the recluse 
student. In the country he was alive in every 
limb, and his physical interests were almost as 
varied as his intellectual ones, wide as the latter 
were. He was no less zealous in the more 
serious occupations of the country gentleman. 
He was for many years an officer of the 
Cheshire Yeomanry, and ultimately became 
captain of the Tabley troop. Neither was he 
a mere holiday officer ; he took his duties 
seriously. When he left Tabley in 1871 he 
deemed it necessary to resign his position in 
the troop, not because his interest in it had 
lessened, but because he felt that under changed 
circumstances he could not do what he ought 
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to do for it. He was strenuous also in the 
performance of his duty to the tenantry both 
before and after his succession to the estate. 
Thus, when the cattle plague broke out in 1866 
he went round himself with the agent inocu- 
lating cows to the number of two hundred in 
a day. Afterwards, as the owner of an im- 
poverished and burdened estate, he was com- 
pelled by circumstances not within his own 
control to have too much the appearance of a 
mere receiver of rents. He never was so, either 
in spirit or in fact; but he was obliged to 
exercise the strictest economy, he could not 
afford to live at Tabley, and his intercourse 
with his tenants was necessarily limited. He 
made an annual appearance at the rent audit, 
when about one hundred and fifty tenants dined 
with him in the Old Hall. There he used to 
speak to them kindly and shrewdly, explaining 
his desires and his difficulties, the limitation of 
the resources of landlord as well as of tenant 
in days of agricultural depression, the great- 
ness of the fixed charges which he could not 
alter, the primary duty of landlord as well as 
of tenant to make ends meet at the close of the 
year and to pay accounts punctually, and the 
necessity of all working together with dogged 
perseverance if they were to succeed. He made 
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an impressive picture with his grand head and 
striking features thrown up by the magnificent 
mantelpiece of old oak behind him. Farmers 
are, as a rule, unimaginative, but many who thus 
saw him must have reflected how they or their 
predecessors had been so spoken to from that 
place year by year, ever since the Old Hall was 
built in 1375. Perhaps, too, in earlier days, 
when they had annually ridden into Chester 
behind their young landlord as the Tabley 
troop of yeomanry, they had thought how just 
such a troop of Cheshire tenants had followed 
the John Leicester of that day to the Crusades, 
Certainly such thoughts fired the imagination of 
Warren himself; and certainly there is some- 
thing impressive, and humanising too, in the 
long subsistence of such a relation. 

The loss of his mother and the calumnies on 
his dead friend, Lord Strangford, stirred Warren 
to the depths of his spirit. The wrench occa- 
sioned by bidding what he believed to be a final 
farewell to Tabley almost tore his life up by 
the roots. Under such circumstances probably 
the last thing the mere versifier would think of 
vould be verse. But poetry was the utterance 
of Warren's inmost being, and in his grief and 
desolation he turned to it again. It is, he tells 
us, " Love, Ire, and Sorrow that build up a soul." 
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He had deeply felt love, and two of the dearest 
objects of it were gone, leaving him the sorrow. 
He had ample cause to feel ire too. Under the 
influence of those potent emotions his verse 
takes a deeper and richer tone, and appeals 
more profoundly to the heart. The two 
volumes, Rehearsals (1870), and Searching the 
Net (1873) show a great advance on the 
"Lancaster" volumes. Both were published 
under his own name. They are the source of 
most of the contents of Poems Dramatic and 
Lyrical (1893). In them first appeared The 
Knight in the IVood, Medea, Jael, An Ocean Grave, 
and much more that is hardly less powerful and 
beautiful. Several changes are noticeable. The 
idyllic strain is scarcely heard. The influence 
of Tennyson has declined ; that of Browning is 
evident in such pieces as Machiavel in Minimis 
and The Count of Senlis at his Toilet; and to the 
example of Swinburne doubtless is due that 
gorgeousness of imagery and of diction which 
was henceforth characteristic of Warren. 

The martyrdom of the cross and the martyr- 
dom of the hemlock are merely the two greatest 
examples of a lesson which life is teaching every 
day. Critics have puzzled themselves in vain 
to find in the life of Shakespeare an adequate 
explanation of the tragedies ; but assuredly the 
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author of Hamlet and King Lear was '< acquainted 
with grief." If Carlyle had been able to per- 
suade himself that all was for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds we should never have 
had Sartor Resarius. Browning is an optimist, 
but he can only remain so by adopting evil as 
a necessary part of his system, and welcoming 

"Each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough.'* 

Men, it has been said, are like coral insects ; 
they toil on through their little lives, and the 
next step upwards of their successors is taken 
over their dead bodies. " Virtue," says Bacon, 
"is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed or crushed ; for prosperity 
doth best discover vice, but adversity doth 
best discover virtue," If all had gone smoothly 
with Warren we should probably have had 
more eclogues, and far less of that magnificent 
later verse, all aglow with feeling, which ought 
to keep his memory for ever green among the 
lovers of poetry. It was the great griefs which 
wrung his heart that crushed from it the full 
fragrance of those precious odours. 

It was the great griefs. But nature is waste- 
ful in her methods ; and just as she will sacrifice 
a million seeds for one plant or ten thousand 
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embryonic lives for a single mature life, so, and 
with seemingly equal indifference, she will sacri- 
fice even a genius. Great spirits have been con- 
stantly nourished on great sorrows ; but none 
ever grew upon the nurture of petty worries ; 
and these, unfortunately, fell abundantly to 
Warren's lot. Sordid troubles, not of his 
making, about money ; the constant need of 
opposing proposals to which he, the heir to a 
historic name and a great position, saw that he 
had no right to yield; the inheritance of a 
burdened estate which the sense of duty to that 
name and position made all the heavier ; these 
weighed upon his spirit and gradually ^^made 
his music mute." It was under such influences 
that he developed those characteristics which 
have won for him the reputation of a recluse. 
He immersed himself in books and in introspec- 
tive thought which was perhaps not altogether 
wholesome. His life became too sedentary, 
and his health, previously good (though he 
brought back from the East the germs of 
disease never wholly thrown off), began to fail. 
Those who associated with him at this time 
remarked that he had a look of age far beyond 
his actual years. 

He struggled gallantly against the influences 
besetting him. His diaries about this date 
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contain many notes of meetings with Gladstone, 
Lord Houghton, Tennyson, Browning, Swin- 
burne, F. T. Palgrave, William Morris, Burne 
Jones, William Bell Scott, Sir Theodore and 
Lady Martin, and other persons of distinction. 
Evidently, therefore, the saying quoted from 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff must not be un- 
derstood too literally. But gradually the pres- 
sure upon Warren increased, and the diary 
for 1877 closes with a note . of great de- 
spondency : ** The idea of making friends with 
literary men is quite broken down. In fact, 
all my hopes and ambitions are over. . . • 
The curse of ill-success is upon all I do or 
attempt, and in whatever line. But God's 
will be done 1 '' His one comfort in those days 
of gloom was the society of his sister, Lady 
Leighton. 

Before he yielded to the melancholy convic- 
tion that the curse of ill-success was upon all 
he did, Warren made one more effort in verse, 
the ill-starred Soldier of Fortune (1876). He 
had been criticised, with some justice as he 
admitted, for excessive reserve and self-restraint; 
and this was his attempt to remedy the defect. 
Like the two preceding volumes of verse, it was 
published under his own name. The diary for 
1875 is full of references to it ; and at the close 
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of the year he notes that for the last four, 
months he had worked at it so hard as to injure' 
his health. In the Soldier of Fortune there is 
much good poetry, and there is some of very 
high quality indeed ; yet its complete failure is 
easily intelligible. Though Warren had great 
dramatic gifts, he evidently could not construct 
a drama of the modem kind ; when he let go 
the guiding thread of the classical rules he was 
lost. The Soldier of Fortune is immoderately long. 
It forms by itself a thick volume of no fewer than 
407 pages ; and there is no coherent story to 
carry the reader through them. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, it was condemned by the critics and 
neglected by the public. To a prosperous and 
self-confident man this failure would have ' 
mattered little ; it might, indeed, have done 
such a man a great service. But Warren was 
neither prosperous nor self-confident. He was 
deeply wpunded by one review in particular, 
which m)i>ckingly referred him to Aytoun's 
burlesque^, FinmUan\ and at the close of 
1876 he notes that it was November before he 
began to shake off its effect and to do a few 
lyrics. 

Except for occasional pieces. The Soldier qf 
Fortune closed Warren's poetical career until its 
brilliant re*opening in 1893. But his mind was 
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always active. While he was busy with his 
drama he was also working up his notes for the 
Cheshire Flora. He had already^ in 1871, pub* 
lished an essay on the flora of Hyde Park and 
Kensington ; and from time to time he paid 
visits to Brightpn, Dorset; &c.y sometimes ex* 
pressly for the purpose of studying the botany 
of those districts. Nor was his study of nature 
by any means limited to flowers. He had al- 
ways been a close observer of birds ; and 
latterly he added to his store of pursuits an 
interest in molluscs. He also paid attention to 
geology and astronomy, and remarked upon the 
great influence of those sciences upon the in* 
tellect. He was, in truth, seeking distraction 
for his mind in anything that offered. To 
this period belongs his revived interest in the 
Cheshire glossary. Now too he began to in- 
vestigate book-plates, a subject suggested to him 
by the painter William Bell Scott, and recom* 
mended by its connexion with heraldry. Warren 
threw himself into the study with eagerness; and 
the result was the publication, in 1880, of the 
first English book on the subject^ A Guide to (he 
Study of Booh^Plaks. There was a singular irony 
in the history of this book. It remained dead, 
in the publisher's sense, for ten years, and then 
suddenly went o£F; {or book-plates had become 
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a fashion. The irony struck Warr^i. He had 
been disappointed so often when he was deeply 
in earnest that success in this, a mere by-play 
of his mind, seemed like the addition of insult 
to injury. " I have failed/' he writes, " in every- 
thing in which it is possible for a man to fail. I 
have failed in literature, I have failed in politics, 
I have failed in such a miserable thing as being 
a landlord, which any fool can manage. No- 
thing remains except those contemptible book- 
plates. It is like poor Lear, whose pictures are 
all wrong, whose serious writing is all wrong, 
but who made his one hit with a book of non- 
sense/' 

Warren had long been a keen book-collec- 
tor; and he was never keener than in those 
years. In 1875 he notes "a day of extrava- 
gance/' on which he had bought The Cenci, the 
first edition of Shelley's PosOiumous Poems^ Para- 
celsusp and Beddoes ; and one of the points in 
his summing-up of the year 1876 is that in it 
he had increased his knowledge as a book-col- 
lector. Some of the fraternity seem to care for 
little but the inches a copy measures, or the 
presence or absence in it of a particular title- 
page. But Warren was a genuine scholar, and 
to him the inside of his books was of greater 
importance than the outside. He knew the 
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authors whose works he collected, not only in 
a general way, but with minute accuracy. He 
wrote frequently to Notes and Queries^ especially 
in 1879/during the first half of which he con* 
tributed no fewer than fifty-one articles under 
various signatures. He had a profound know* 
ledge of all that related to Shelley, Keats, Blake 
and Tennyson, and he was constantly referred 
to for information by men engaged in investi- 
gating the life and works of these poets. His 
knowledge of Byron, Swift and Johnson was 
almost equally extensive. If we sum up his 
varied accomplishments and add together the 
multifarious items of his knowledge, it is not 
too much to say that he was one of the most 
learned of English poets. 

The Guide to the Study of Book-Plates remained 
for many years Warren's latest publication. He 
had abandoned all hope of success in literature, 
and his life flowed, as it were, underground. 
He still followed his favourite pursuits, saw a 
few friends, and wrote delightful letters to those 
who were absent. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, 
who received many of them, declares that those 
letters ** would certainly give him a high place 
amongst English letter-writers/' But the world 
knew nothing and cared nothing about him. 
Some even of the few who had read his works 
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began to forget his name. Unfortunately the 
carking cares which had so long beset him still 
continued. When in 1887 his father died, and 
Warren became Lord de Tabley, it was only to 
exchange one sort of care for another. He 
found that besides an ancient name and a 
high position, he had inherited a load of debt 
almost crushing in its weight. Evidently the 
great task of the remainder of his life was to be 
to grapple with the difficulties thus bequeathed 
him. He might have exclaimed in the words 
of Alexander Smith — 

** Before nu runs a road of toil 
With my grave cut across." 

The position was all the more burdensome to 
him because his imagination presented to him 
so vividly his duties, both to his tenantry and to 
his historic house ; while his strong common* 
sense suggested that the first duty of all was 
''to make both ends meet at the end of the 
year, and to pay his estate accounts with 
punctuality." That object could only be at- 
tained by sacrifices. Tabley House was far too 
large for the residence of an impoverished peer. 
It was left in the care of a few servants, and the 
new Lord de Tabley only made occasional 
appearances there. This man of the country 
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ims doomed still to live in London. He had, 
bowever, the great satisfaction of knowing 
before his death that the struggle, though not 
then quite ended, was destined to close in 
success. 

Lord de Tabley continued to live in London ; 
but the obscurity which had shrouded the last 
decade or so of his life was to some extent dis- 
pelled. He once more went out to a moderate 
extent into the society of his friends. In 1889 
he became a member of the Athenaeum Club, 
and there, not at his house in Elm Park Road, 
he returned the hospitalities he received by means 
of a number of little dinners, which were re- 
markable for the intellectual excellence of the 
company they offered. Among those with 
iTirhom he associated at this time were Lord 
Reay, Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, 
Mr., now Sir Lewis Morris, and Mr. James 
Bryce. 

All this time De Tabley continued to write 
occasional pieces of verse ; but he was still 
convinced that so far as publication was con- 
cerned his literary career was closed. In 189X, 
however, there occurred an event which was 
destined to have a very important influence on 
the remainder of his life. In the sixth volume 
of his Poeis and Patry of thg Century Mr. Alfred 
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Miles included a selection from the works of 
Lord de Tabley, accompanying it with an essay 
of warm and generous appreciation. It wotlld 
seem as if De Tabley had written for a youngcsr 
generation than his own. The verses were read, 
and the favourable opinion of Mr. Miles was 
confirmed by the judgment of nearly all the 
younger men. Mr. Miles had in fact '^dis-i- 
covered " a poet. This success naturally suggested 
the thought of publishing a selection from the 
volumes which had been hitherto so unappreci- 
ated. De Tabley's brother-in-law, Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton, supported Mr. Miles in his sugges- 
tion, and Mr. Theodore Watts concurred. The 
poet's diffidence was overcome, the necessary 
arrangements were successfully carried through, 
and in 1893 the Poems Dramatic and Lyrical vfere 
published. The contents were mostly repro* 
duced from the earlier volumes, from Praeierita 
to Searching the Net^ the richest harvest coming 
from the latter volume and from Rehearsals. A 
few pieces were new, and among them were the 
Hymn to Asiarte and A Woodland Grave, so char- 
acteristic in their gorgeous beauty of De Tab- 
ley's later style. The new volume was received 
with a chorus of approval and won an almost 
instantaneous success. De Tabley himself was 
one of the last who heard about it. He writes in 
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astonishment from one of his places of retire*^ 
ment that the newspapers declare that every 
copy of the first edition is sold : he can hardly 
believe it. 

The success was encouraging, and in the 
glow of it the poet set to work with renewed 
vigour. But it came too late. He had fallen a 
victim to influenza, and his health was now sadly 
broken. There had been annoyances even about 
the Poems Dramatic and Lyrical^ and his sensitive- 
ness exaggerated their importance. His long de- 
pression was not to be completely thrown off, 
nor could a mood of mind which had been 
developing for years be conquered in a day. 
He was ill fitted to bear even slight disappoint- 
ments and rebuffs, of which there were some 
still in store for him. He offered Napoleon the 
Great to the editor of the Nineteenth Century^ who 
declined it, but at the same time asked him to 
contribute something else. He thereupon sent 
his magnificent blank-verse poem, Orpheus in 
HadeSf which was accepted. The refusal of 
Napoleon was smoothed for him also by a friendly 
critic who generously wrote, "Let no one pre- 
tend in my hearing that your Napoleon ode is 
not a very charming and a very original poem." 
Napoleon the Great was published after the poet's 
death in Orpheus in Thrace: and other Poems; 
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and any one vrbo will may now judge between 
the editor and this critic. 

Under the stimulus of this first success Lord 
de Tabley set to work and produced another 
volume of verse, the Poems Dramatic and Lyrical: 
Second Series (1895). All the contents, except 
Orpheus in HadeSf were new in the sense that 
they had never before been published. The 
poet had great trouble before he succeeded in 
making a satisfactory selection of pieces for this 
volume. It was unfortunate in the very act of 
publication ; for, having been printed in Edin- 
burgh and sent by sea to London, it lay for 
some time in the Thames ice-bound by the 
severe frost which marked the opening of 1895. 
Finally, the manner of its reception disappointed 
the author. He was in a sense his own worst 
enemy. The first series presented the cream 
of thirty years' work in a lordly dish; it 
was scarcely possible that the second series 
should equal this; nor did it. But moreover 
the critics seemed to have grown afraid of 
the warmth of their own praise. They could 
not but welcome a volume containing Orpheus 
in Hades, The Death of PhaOhon, and The Wine 
of Life; but the welcome given to this second 
series was distinctly less cordial than that 
which had been o£Fered to the first. The poet 
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felt the difference^ and shrank into himself 
again. 

There has been since his death a still fur- 
ther ebb from the first enthusiasm. The praise 
with which he was greeted then meant that 
here was a genuine poet, and no small one. 
It would seem as if some began to reason 
afterwards that one who had achieved so little 
success must after all be a '< minor poet " ; and 
under that blessed adjective in the comparative 
degree they took shelter. De Tabley had suf* 
fered agonies because in an article signed with 
his name the word had been applied — ^though 
not by him— -to Swinburne. He was repaid 
twenty-fold. The word is in itself harmless 
enough. All other poets are "minor" when 
compared with Shakespeare. But it is apt to 
be either meaningless or to carry a false implica- 
tion. Charles Wolfe is assuredly a ** minor " 
poet, but The Burial of Sir John Moore is 
not a minor poem ; Crashaw might be called 
minor, but the closing lines of the Flaming 
Heart are poetry of the noblest kind ; Thomas 
Campbell might likewise be called minor, but 
in its kind Ye Mariners of England has no 
superior in the English language. If a " minor '^ 
poet be one who has written only a little good 
verse, then the adjective is not applicable to 
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Lord de Tabley ; if he be one who has written 
no great poetry, again it is inapplicable. But 
the ebb of feeling, whether justified or not, was 
indubitable. It remains possible still to publish 
an English anthology in which De Tabley is 
not represented even among the minor poets. 
The Oxford Book of English Verse contains a good 
number of pieces which are inferior to hb best 
.work; but it contains nothing from his pen. 
There is an apologetic ring in the criticisms 
even of some of his friends. They would seem 
to have been influenced by his own diffidence. 
He made so little claim, was so genuinely dis- 
trustful of his own powers, — ^perhaps the powers 
did not exist to the degree they had supposed. 
And so they qualify and refine. They are ready 
to allow him << high intelligence, great cultiva- 
tion, and infinite arf — but the thing we call 
genius, about that they seem doubtful. 

The work for the second series of Poems 
Dramatic and Lyrical had all been done under 
difficulties. For years the poet's health had 
been failing, and his lowered vitality made fresh 
composition almost impossible for him. In 
truth he was dying. The winter of 1894-95, 
one of the severest within the memory of living 
men, tried an already enfeebled constitution ; 
and he only partially recovered in the spring 
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and summer. In November he had another 
attack, under which he sank rapidly. He 
breathed his last on the 22nd of that month. 
In accordance with his own wish he was buried, 
not in the family vault, but in the graveyard of 
the fine old church of Little Peover. No doubt 
was possible about his epitaph : he had unwit- 
tingly written it himself. Inscribed upon his 
monument is the first stanza of his own poem, 



** Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak ; 
A larger wisdom than our lips' decrees. 
Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seek, 
No censure reaches that eternal peace, 
And that immortal ease." 

Lord de Tabley was succeeded in the estate 
by his sister, Lady Leighton Warren, who also 
became his literary executor, and under whose 
care have been published The Flora of Cheshire^ 
a new edition of the Guide to the Study of Book- 
Piates, and lastly, a posthumous volume of 
poems entitled Orpheus in Thrace: and other 
Poems (1901). Consisting for the most part of 
De Tabley's latest poems, this volume affords 
noteworthy evidence that almost to the end 
there was no decline in his poetic power. In 
his. latter days inspiration came, he tells us, less 
frequently than of old ; but when it came his 
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touch was no less sure. The title piece, Napokim 
the Great, Sorrow Invincibk, and A Song of Despair 
are all admirable poems. 

Lord de Tabley's numerous poetical publi- 
cations may be gathered into groups fairly well 
marked off from one another by time, by tone, 
and by substance. The " Preston " volumes 
form one group, but they are merely apprentice 
work. The three " Lancaster " volumes form 
another group. This may be called the period 
of the dominance of Tennyson. Then Swin- 
burne flashed across his horizon, and we see the 
response immediately in PhilocUUs and OresUs. 
The same influence continues through the next 
two volumes, Rehearsals and Searching the Net; 
but in the former it is crossed by that of 
Browning and in the latter by that of Rossetti. 
The three last volumes of all are a kind of 
aftermath, in which, so far as the contents are 
new, there is a blending of all the previous 
strains, with a predominance of the Swinbumian 
and the pre-Raphaelite. 

This remarkable succession of influences ex* 
plains a fact which must strike all who study 
the criticisms on De Tabley* He has been 
affiliated at one time or another to each of 
the four poets just named. In every case 
there is a certain foundation for the affiliation ; 
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in no case must it be understood as applying 
to the whole of his work. No doubt the ex- 
planation lies in his wonderful sensitiveness : 
he was like a wind-harp, responsive to every 
breease that blew. He retained this character* 
istic to the end, and it made him unusually 
open-minded and catholic in his tastes. He 
is not always credited with such catholicity, 
but its reality is demonstrated by his corre- 
spondence as well as by his works. He did 
not quarrel with critics for their opinions- 
provided always it was genuine, and was 
the outcome of honest reading. ''When a 
critic says he doesn't like a certain poem/' he 
vigorously remarks, ''the matter is as much 
beyond argument as whether the critic likes 
parsnips." But, on the other hand, he strenu- 
ously objected to any judgment passed on the 
ground of "fixed and immutable" critical 
canons ; which he did not believe to exist. 
"Take, for instance, Kipling," he says. "Surely 
he has trampled every rule and canon under 
foot ; and yet, to me at least, his success is 
brilliant, and quite a new revelation of poetic 
possibilities." The generous praise deserves 
notice ; and still more remarkable is the open« 
nes8 of mind evinced by a man on the verge 
of sucty— -one, too, who had done so much in 
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.the service of those critical canons which 
Mr. KipUng tramples under foot. The man 
who was thus to the end of his days willing 
to learn, was bound to feel and to respond to 
all that was forcible and beautiful in every 
new form as it arose. 

' Lord de Tabley's sensitiveness to each new 
influence recalls to mind the first Lord Lytton 
and his son, ** Owen Meredith/' In respect of 
the work of the latter, there are questions 
which touch the point of literary honour ; 
there are none such in the case of De Tabley 
or in the case of the elder Lytton. Each is 
simply in an eminent degree a man of his 
own generation ; each is simply more re- 
sponsive than his neighbours to the changing 
conditions of the moral and intellectual atmos- 
phere around him. On one or two occasions, 
Lytton, like a sort of literary barometer, seems 
to manifest a ^iiosi-prophetic power. In Zantmi 
and The Coming Race he foretells literary fashions 
which were destined to have their day, and 
which yet it would be dangerous to attribute 
to his example. In De Tabley this power is 
less marked, but that he possessed some portion 
of it seems to be indicated by the fact that, in 
his later days, those for whom he had most 
attraction were not the friends of his own youth. 
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but men twenty or thirty years younger, and 
that his greatest encouragement was that he 
had a following among them, and was believed 
in by the rising generation. 

Of all the influences which played upon him, 
that which lasted longest, and probably pene- 
trated deepest, was the influence of Tennyson. 
Such is not the common opinion, but it is in 
accordance with what he himself wrote to his 
friend. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff.^ *' Tenny- 
son,^' he says, '^ in his highest classical flights, 
such as Tithonus and Ulysses, or in his best 
lyrics, such as Maud, appeals to me more, 
both in youth and in middle age, than any 
other modern poet." De Tabley rarely caught 
Tennyson's lyrical strain, greatly as he admired 
it ; but there is much of Tennyson in his own 
classical flights, and more still in those eclogues 
and monodramas which so clearly draw their 
inspiration from the English idylls of Tenny- 
son. Coventry Patmore felt how strong was 
the Tennysonian flavour, and he felt also how 
admirable was the workmanship. " There are 
many passages," he wrote to Warren, with re- 
ference to Studies in Verse, "which, if they 
occurred in Tennyson, would be quoted by 
the Times or Athenoeum as favourable specimens 

* Biographical Notice^ zxxix. 

D 
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of his poetry/' The younger poet at first 
imitates the elder ; but as he waxes in strength 
and acquires experience, the phase of imitation 
passes, and Tennyson becomes just a subtle 
aroma pervading poems which come from the 
soul of John Leicester Warren. Even in 
Eclogues and Monodramas it is a very noble sort 
of imitation. Take, for example, some lines 
from that fine fragment, Rosanumdf the whole 
of which might be quoted in illustration :-^ 

** They bore the chamel tankard to the Queen ; 
She sate among her ladies at the loom. 
Before the beat of nearing steps their langh 
Ceased, as the birds cease music ere a storm, ^ 
She glanced surprise upon them with pressed palms. 
She moved not in emotion beautiftd, 
As beautiful ias thought : her gliding eyes 
Of resolute azure failed not : some light doud 
Of doubt in floating wrought as light a shade, 
And touched the rose confusion of her cheek 
To curves that spoke command upon her lip, 
One only fleck on her divine repose." 

The whole picture of the Queen is Tenny- 
sonian, the very pause in the fourth line is 
Tennysonian, and yet the writer is evidently 
no plagiarist, but a poet. 

After Studies in Verse we rarely find in De 
Tabley direct imitation of any one ; and probably 
the few pieces which are imitative belong by date 
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of composition to an earlier time than that of their 
publication. Thus Machiavel in Minimis^ which 
is clearly reminiscent of Browning, was written 
in 1865, though not printed till 1870. Pro* 
bably The Count ofSenlis at his 7bi&/ was likewise 
written some years before its publication. It is 
remarkable for its dramatic force, and is worth 
quoting as an illustration of the range of De 
Table/s style and thought. A woman dead of 
hunger has been found on a feudal lord's 
domain, and a vassal is inconsiderate enough to 
present a petition for the relief of his fellows' 
wants just as the Count of Senlis is at the 
important business of the toilet : — 

^* * That our starvation is no idle tale, 
Of his own seeing our liege lord must know ; 
Since his own noble and peculiar pack, 
In tufted sedges at the mort o' th' deer. 
Lately unearthed a lean white woman dead * — 
Confound the knaves ; and granting this were so. 
This is a delicate and savoury thing 
Just before dinner to remind one of. 
This shall spoil all I meant to do for them ; 
How dare they ? Why, this same wan, rigid &ce 
Must thrust itself upon my grounds and die, 
And sicken several pretty damsels found, 
And spoil the hunting of a score of lords ; 
And damp the show. No wonder ; I myself 
Felt rather squeamish half a dial's turn. 
And found strong waters needful to reset 
The impassive mettle of high breeding's ways.*' 
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In these examples it is very evident that the 
threads of Tennyson and of Browning remain 
separate and distinct In De Tabley's later verse 
they blend and mingle along with those of 
Swinburne and Rossetti, and along with some- 
thing else which makes the whole none of these 
nor all together, but the verse of an essentially 
independent singer. It is Browning's making of 
the ring over again : — 

" Just a spirt 
O^ the proper fiery add o'er its fece. 
And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume." 

Warren's genius is the fiery acid which fuses 
all the elements of his verse and makes them his 
own. 

The Swinburnian influence is obvious enough 
in Philoctetes; and it is still more conspicuous in 
OresUs, though the latter is further removed in 
time from AtcUanta in Calydon. Yet it would be 
difficult to quote from either play passages as 
clearly Swinburnian, as one of the above is 
Browningesque and the other Tennysonian ; and 
there are many points of diflFerence between De 
Tabley's plays and Atalanta. The former are far 
more restrained and less flamboyant in style ; no 
doubt also they are less rich. When the con- 
nexion with the pre-Raphaelites was pointed 
out, De Tabley acknowledged it and added 
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(somewhat curiously when we think of Tennyson 
and Browning and Arnold) that '' really at the 
time there was no one else to be influenced by. 
There was, in fact, only the Buchanan-London- 
street school, which descended from Hood and 
Dickens, and that was, of course, not in the least 
likely to influence me." Yet Orpheus in Thrace 
contains a piece, The Ballad of Life^ which shows 
that he had been influenced by, or at least had 
deemed it worth his while to write for once in 
the manner of, that very school ; and it must 
be added that he demonstrates his power to 
equal its members in their own style. Nothing 
more strikingly illustrates his wonderful respon- 
siveness. 

The quotations already given illustrate two 
widely different phases of De Tabley's style and 
thought; but there are others still as widely 
separated from both of them. They belong 
to a later date, and they are the most character- 
istic of him. Mr. Gosse has used the phrase, 
*< brocaded magnificence," to describe De Tab- 
ley's style ; and the words are well chosen, 
if we do not read into them a suggestion of 
inflation or bombast. But it is of the poef s 
later style that Mr. Gosse is thinking ; the words 
do not apply to his early verse. The " brocaded 
magnificence" is apparent principally after the 
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poet had come under Swinburnian and pre* 
Raphaelite influences. Like^all unaffected styles, 
it seems peculiarly fitted to the man who wielded 
it, A fanciful critic might add that it was 
specially appropriate to the descendant of the 
Conqueror of England and of the Kings of 
Ireland, Certain it is that the poet wore the 
royal purple of thjs gorgeous style with the 
grace and ease of one to the manner born. 

It has been already remarked that De Tabley 
was a skilful writer of blank verse before he 
could be said to have mastered lyrical measures. 
One of the features of his later work is an 
immense development of the lyrical element; 
another is a very striking change in the style of 
his blank verse. The latter may be illustrated 
almost at random from any of the later pieces. 
Contrast the opening of Orpheus in Hades 
with almost any of the Eclogues and Mono^ 
dramas (for in Studies in Verse there are trace3 
of transition) : — 

^ Ruler and regent^ to whose dread domain 
The mighty flood of life and human woe 
Sends down the immeasurable drift of souls, 
As silted sands are rolled to Neptune's deep, 
I, even I, approach your awfiil reahns, 
Queen of oblivion, lady of Acheron, 
To crave one captive.* 
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It is needless to quote further, the whole poem 
is an illustration ; so is Orpheus in Thrace; so is 
The Dtalh of Phmhon. 

If we turn to the lyrical poems the change 
is most striking. From the first De Tabley 
occasionally succeeded in the simpler lyrical 
measures : A Frosty Day is the best example. In 
his youth he rarely attempted, and he ^till more 
rarely succeeded with the more complicated 
stanzas. How great was the advance may be 
measured by comparing the '< Sigh Heart, break 
not" of Searching the Net (entitled Nuptial Song in 
Poems Dramatic and Lyrical) with the original 
study of the theme in Praetertia, which ran as 
follows : — 

"Sigh heart, break not, sky-lark, wake not, 
Till my love be wakened and away. 
Till his kisses, fresh as sununer. 
Wake ere the roses wake at opening day. 

Stay thy warm gleam, amber mom-beam, 
While his warm mouth on my cheek will stay. 
Calm seas, breathe not sweet day-April : 
Calm eyes, sleep not, till ye must away. 

My fleet new love, my sweet true dove. 
Art thou gone for ever or a day ? 
Ill wind blow not, ill change grow not : 
Go thy gate, but be not long away." 

There is promise in this, but the verse is 
crude : in Searching the Net it is crude no longer, 
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and the promise is turned into achievement. In 
the earlier volumes there is nothing whatever 
comparable to the Hymn to Astarte^ or the Wood- 
iand Grave, or the Hymn to Aphrodite, or the ode 
'• Sire of the rising day." Neither do we find 
anything which can be set beside that most 
beautiful and pathetic poem, An Ocean Grave, 
If youth be normally the time of song, then 
De Tabley is an exception to the rule. The 
title of the two volumes of 1893 and 1895 in- 
dicates Nquite correctly to what importance the 
lyrical element has grown. 

The other element indicated by the title of 
those volumes is the dramatic, which is likewise 
a product of the development of De Tabley's 
genius. His early blank verse pieces are usually 
idyllic or epic in their character ; they are so even 
where, after the example of Browning and 
Tennyson, he adopts the form of the dramatic 
monologue, for as yet he rarely shows any very 
powerful grip of character. But in PhilocUtes 
and Orestes he takes a gigantic stride, and the 
ground gained is never lost. Even a successful 
drama on the classical model need not exhibit 
that profound humanity which is the charm of 
the Elizabethan drama. There is no evidence 
that De Tabley could have held the mirror up to 
nature as the Elizabethans did ; in so far as 
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he attempted to do so in Tlu Soldier of Fortune 
he failed. It was probably necessary for him 
to work on a small canvas, but he could paint 
powerfully as well as beautifully there. And 
if the canvas was small, the theme was usually 
great and ambitious* Besides the two complete 
dramas, the vivid dramatic fragment MedeOf the 
impressive and excellent Nimrvd, The Count of 
Senlis and the two Orpheus poems, all exhibit dra- 
matic power. But De Tabley's masterpiece in this 
form is unquestionably /ii«/, a piece equally orig- 
inal in conception and admirable in execution. 

The place of nature in De Tabley's poetry 
demands a few words. So devoted a lover of 
natural beauty, so close a student of plants and 
birds and shells could not fail to betray his tastes 
in his verse. He does so in numerous passages 
and in diverse ways. Most poets have only a 
few flowers and birds,— daisies, roses, lilies, 
nightingales, skylarks and swallows. These, to 
use the theatrical expression, are '' properties " 
of their verse, and the writers have often very 
little real knowledge about them. De Tabley's 
knowledge, on the contrary, was both extensive 
and minute. The total number of birds and 
flowers named in his verse is very great, and 
the name is frequently accompanied with some 
adjective or descriptive phrase which gives it 
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reality. In The Ocean Grave alone we find 
'* thorny" sea-holly, "long" lavender, "gray 
wormwood like a hoary queen," "stanch 
mullein like a tower," the "fluted" cockle, the 
linnet "tufted-red," the "wailing" tern which 
" drifts " by, the ox-birds which " chase the tide." 
De Tabley is also a great colourist ; we seem to 
see in his verse the gorgeous hues of the sunsets 
he loved to watch. His favourite colours are 
amber and gold, and at times he strains the truth 
to get them in. At times, too, his knowledge 
leads him just a little too far ; he brings in rather 
more than artistic completeness needs or artistic 
proportion admits. But errors of this sort are 
rare, and they are never very grave. There is 
nothing in his poetry in the remotest way suggest- 
ing a versified botany: he is no nineteenth- 
century Erasmus Darwin. And again, unlike 
most nature-poets of the nineteenth century, he 
rarely shows the least trace of the influence of 
Wordsworth, for whom he seems never to have 
had any great admiration. He was in the line 
of descent from Shelley and Keats. 

Perhaps the most powerfully conceived of De 
Tabley's earlier poems is TTie Strange Parabk, 
which was described by a friend of the poet's 
as " horribly beautiful " ; and there is in truth 
both beauty and horror in it : — 
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'* Ay me^ returning, this is no return. 
Tlie core of desolation and no rest 
Empty and swept and garnished, I have found 
A grave, no home, a blight, a solitude, 
And I am lonelier here than on the void/' > 

PhUocieUs was pronounced by one who admired 
it ** beautiful, but a song of despair." And in 
the posthumous volume, Orpheus in Thrace^ one 
of the most striking pieces bears that very title, 
A Song 0/ Despair, and opens thus : — 

'^The earth is dust, dust, dust. 
Heaven is but empty air, 
Faith &lters in distrust. 
The throne of God is bare." 

Philodeies is tragic rather than despairing. The 
Strange Parabk and A Song of Despair are the 
utterance of moods not conceived as De 
Tabley's own. Nevertheless, there is nothing 
in his poetry more remarkable than the fre- 
quency with which he recurs to themes of this 
kind, and the power with which he handles 
them. One example may be found in the 
closing stanzas of the Hymn to Astarte: — 

*^ Locked in blind heaven aloof, 
The gods are gray and dead, 
Worn is the old world's woof, 
Weary the sun's bright head 
The sea is out of tune, 
And sick the silver moon. 

^ These lines are given u they appear in Echgmts and 
Monodramas, 
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The May-fly lives an hour, 
The star a million years ; 
But as a simuner flower, 
Or as a maiden's fears, 
They pass, and heaven is bare, 
As Uiough they never were. 

God withers in his place, 

His patient angels &de : 
Love, on thy sacred face, 
Of tear and sunbeam made. 
In our perplexity 
We turn, and gazing die.'' 

There is a kindred note in the ode, "Sire of 
the rising day " : — 

^ Strong are alone the dead. 
They need not bow the head, 
Or reach one hand in ineffectual prayer. 
Safe in their iron sleep, 
What wrong shall make them weep. 
What sting of human anguish reach them there? 
They are gone safe beyond the strong one's reign, 
Who shall decree against them any pain ?" 

But Lord De Tabley's poetry is not of that 
unwholesome pessimistic sort of which the most 
conspicuous recent example is James Thomson's 
Cify of Dreadful Night. It is habitually sad, and 
often gloomy, but it does not loosen the sinews 
or paralyse the will. Though his outlook upon 
life is not a cheerful one, he neither asks him- 
self nor induces his readers to ask the coward's 
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question, is it worth living 7 On the contrary, 
there is something tonic in his verse. In 
certain moods some readers may be disposed 
to envy, as possibly the poet himself envied, the 
safety of the " iron sleep " ; but they will be 
impelled to earn that sleep by action. 

No less profitable task is ever attempted by 
the critic than that of precisely placing the 
poets on the slopes of Parnassus, They are 
often simply different, rather than either superior 
or inferior, just as the diamond, the ruby, and 
the opal are different one from another ; and 
as we accept the stones just for what they are, 
so we may accept the poets. Those who read 
Lord de Tabley and find his verse irradiated 
with the light of genius may rest content with 
that, and not trouble to measure exactly how 
much he is less than Tennyson. He is at any 
rate among the group least distant from the few 
chiefs of Victorian poetry. 



THE END 
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